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ABSTRACT 

A historical reviev of higher education is offered, 
vith nentlon atade of particular indiridual contributors in the field. 
The significance of the historical continuum is related to the 
function of post-secondary education* It is suggested that colleges 
and universities perforn nany functions for society, including 
educating students, investigating the nature of the vorld and of »an, 
conserving the heritage of the race in libraries and luseuis, 
screening out those unfit for the lore difficult occupations, 
criticizing society and its practices, acclaiming vorthy individuals 
by aeans of honorary degrees, and providing a haven for creative 
individuals. The difference between function and purpose is stressed. 
The meaning of liberal arts and liberal education is also exaiined, 
vith historical references cited. (LBH) 
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On fTanuarj 11, 1886 tha Pall Mall Oaaatta of London publiahad an articla bjr , 
99iF John Liibbock which imediataly atirrad up a conaiderable flurry in Gng* 
land and had prodlgioua revarberationa in tha Unitad Stated t ha listed idiat 
he called '♦the best 100 books. When John Ruskin declared the llat full of 
♦^rubbish and poison,'* a score of wall-*known Englishmen Joined in the contro«» 
yersy including the Lord Chief Justice, the poets ?lilliam Uorris and Charles 
Swinburne, the ncnrelist V/^ilkie Collins, a nunber of leading clergymen, and 
Professors James Bryce and Max Mliller of Oxford* 

A doten years later an American publiahing house decided that something could 
be done commercially with the idea of best books and published in 60 volumes 
The World's Great Classics* It got Timothy Dwight, tha just-retiring Presi- 
dent of Yale, to head the editorial committee* Then a decade later appeared 
the Harvard Classics edited by President Emeritus Charles W* Eliot of Harvard* 
Both enterprises made a great deal of money for their promoters and editors* 
Almost 300,000 sets of the Harvard ClassicSi for example, were sold during 
the 17 years between their appearance and Mr* Elliotts death* 

Professor John Erskine of Col\yi>bia brought the idea of great books into the 
academic world in 1919, and from there it apre^sTd to the Ifciiversity of Chicago 
and to St* John's College, Annapolis* Not proving to be the curricular pana- 
cea that Ur* Hutchina thought it, the idea has new returned, by means of the 
Great Books Foundation , to its original habitat, namely, adult educations 
Lubbock had made his list for an adult education group in London* 




Probably bomb here today belong to reading circles of the Qreat Booka Founda« 
tlon and thafeby extend and deepen their awareneaa of the heritage of which 
we are all both debtcra and truateea* Perhaps others have not joined such 
circles I howareri for the reason that Darwin gare to Lubbock whan he aaked 
hlft to list what he considered to be the world *s greatest books* Darwin re- 
plied that because every subject Is the center of the universe and leads 
into every other, one should read widely and deeply In the subject In which 
he is Bost Inter ested* 

Since my \mdergraduate days I have been Intereated In the problems of col- 
leges and unlveraltles, and 30 I have been trying to read the great writings 
books 9 addresses, articles, docunents — concerned with higher education* 
They range from Isocrates* address "Against the Sophists** with which he In- 
augurated his famous school In Athena several years before Plato founded the 
Acadeny to such current books as General Education in a Rree Society written 
by a comlttee of Harvard professors In 19U7* Herbert Spencer observed that 
education is **the sTi>ject which Involves all other subjects,** and I have 
found that reading the great writings of education leads Into most other 
great writings* 

The Progran Coomlttee has asked me to speak about the heritage of higher edu- 
cation because presiamably it thinks heritage Important* I hope It hasn^t 
misinterpreted the Interests of the Association* When I began teaching at 
Stanford a decade ago, I opened my introductory course with a l^«item Identifi- 
cation test, each Item being the name of an individual who has potently in- 
fluenced the present practisea of American collegea and universities* I 
hare long since abandoned the test, however, because it got me off to a bad 
mtart* I discovered that my students — all of them enough intereated in 



higher education to elect the course ~ had little knowledge ef higher edu^ 
cational history, and Boreoreri considerable antagoniaa toward learning any# 
I found that I had to woo then more patiently* In any casoi here are the 
names on that lll«*fated identification test; 

James Burrill Angell James UcCosh 

F« A* P« Barnard Eliphalet Nott 

Timothy Dwight the Elder Noah Porter 

Charles W. Eliot Henry Philip Tappan 

Daniel Colt Oilman George Ticknor 

William Rainey Harper Jonathan Baldwin Turner 

Uark Hopkins Francis Wayland 

Andrew Dickson White 

Most students did not recognize more than two or three of these names i and 
at the end of the test the class always bombarded me with such angry ques« 
tions as **Who cares?** and **3o what?** I responded by quoting Walter Lippmann* 
eloquent plea for a better understanding of ovr national heritage* He wrote 
it during the second world war when he and others despaired of our future 
beoause our ignorance of history led to serious mistakes in foreign policy* 
It reads I 

When shall we recognize the truth of our situation? Only when 
we see ourselves and the OTents of our day as one act in a drama 
which began long before we were born and will not be played out 
until long after we are dead* We shall never manage the presantf 
or make any sense of it^ unless we have explained our past well 
enough to imagine our future* 
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I an not I nay I (fbservB, an historian and aa not, despite xnimors I keep hear** 
ingi engaged In writing a history ef higher education* I aa concerned with 
problems of the here and now and use history as one of the dozen er so tools 
that the systematic student of social Institutions needs • Long ago I learned 
that coping adequately with the present reqxiires an understanding of the 
historic continuum* This I visualise as a graph whereon the present consti* 
tutes but a fleeting point in time emerging trom the long and direction- 
pointing past into the eTer«»arriTing future*^ All previous history has oade 
its markings on the graph, and we add ours to the continuum that the past 
forces upon us and fjrom which we can deviate only when we have enough power 
to counteract its Inertia* To determine what markings we are able to make 
requires I first, that we understand the directions and the momentum of the 
graph we inherit and, second, that we assess the forces at our disposal to 
swerve lt« 

- 2 - 

Let me Illustrate the significance of the historical continuxim by turning to 
the second topic assigned me by the Program Committee, namely, the purposes 
of higher education* First, however, the terms higher education and purpose 
noed defining as I shall be en?)loying them. Higher education, may I point . 
out, is an abstraction* In using it people mean a half dozen different 
things, but in this paper I shall chiefly mean the Institutions ^ colleges 
and universities performing the educational function above the level of 
secondary schools* Note well the word function in the last sentence because, 
although related, a function and a purpose differ. To illustrate: walking 
is a function of normal human beings; but unless one walks Just for the 
exercise, or in a parade, walking is not a purpose* Rather one*s purpose is 



to arrive at soaa daslrad destination^ 



Colleges and uniTarsities parfora a dozen or so ftinctions for societf includ* 
ing educating studerfts, investigating the nature of the world and of uin^ 
conserving the heritage of the race in libraries and Huseunsy screening out 
those unfit for the nore difficult occupations , criticising society and Its 
practises 9 acclaiming wortfagr individuals by oieans of honorary degrees ^ provide 
ing havens for creative individuals* Behind each of these functions Is a 
purpose or a conplex of purposes^ Uany professors lave to teach, but their 
essential purpose In teaching la not Just to perform the teaching function 
but, rather, to communicate facts, concepts, and enthusiasms about some parti* 
cular subject* Similarly, many professors engage in research, but they 
conduct their investigations not just to be doing research but because they 
seek answers to problems which they consider isqportant or, perhaps, to win 
raises in rank and salary* 

So much for the distinction between ftmctions and purposes* The history of 
the evolving functions of colleges and \iniversitle8 abounds with dras)^, but 
perforce I concentrate upon the history of the purposes behind Just one of 
these functions, namely, the educational function* One further clarification 
of terms, however, must be made, to wit, the identification of three stages 
In what might be called the purposive^ct circuit! first, the subjective 
intention to do something, second, the projective actions resulting f^om the 
subjective Intention, and third, the objective toward which one acts* 

In healthy f\xnctlonlng these three stages in the purposlve^act circuit inter« 
mesh in conqpleted acts* Host individual and social institutions, however, 
have a number of subjective purposes which never get into the third or object*- 
Ive stage and which In the second or projective stage go no further than talk 
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or writing*"' John D«irey branded these sentiaental purposes and their omtrs 
sentlnentalists^ and William Janes iUustrated them with the storjr of the 
Russian woman mho talked much about the need of iaq>roving the condition of 
the working classes but who let the driver of her droshky freese waiting for 
her while she attended the opera* 

The literature of higher education slops orer with effusions about sentimental 
purposes* Consider t for example^ the constantly repeated statement that the 
purpose of a college education is to teach students to think* Everybody ap«> 
plauds such declarations^ but it*s one of those exuberant cliches designating 
a subjective purpose so vaguely defined that it leads to inadequate projective 
action and hence to shabby objective results* 

This short**circuiting wasnH always so as a study cf the historic continuum 
makes clear ^ but instead of tracing the history of the purpose of teaching 
students to thinks let me review another on which I We done more works the 
purpose of promoting *^the liberal arts*" The statement that colleges exist 
to teach the liberal arts, I shall try to show, is vagueness incarnate and 
therefore inevitably produces faltering projective purposes, jumbled and 
insufficient objective purposes, and, further, firustrating confusion* 

• 3 • 

The term **the liberal arts," ef course, goes back to the Romans and has ante« 
cedents in Plato and Aristotle* Beginning with Capella in the fifth century 
they got limited to the famous Seven, a number which, incidentally, neither 
the Greeks nor the Romans ever associated with them* The much vaunted Seven 
Liberal Arts constituted the curriculum of the medieval schools} but they 
were such poverty-stricken studies that the medieval university couldn't 
develop until they had been superseded by the Three Philosophies of Aristotle, 
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an erant taking plaea toward the end of the 13th century* Meither the Seven 
Liberal Arts nor the Three Philoabphlea of Aristotle^ however i Ineladed the 
class ioal languages which came into higher educational currlculuAs during the 
Renaissanae* Nor did they Include ocperlaental natural science or fact-Minchored 
social science which didn*t gain admission to ourrlculums until less than a 
century ago« 

Meanwhile the meaning of the term the liberal arts expanded tvom the widely 
advertised seven and not only Included the classical languages but| Indeed^ 
came to be synonymous with them* Otherwise expressedi during the 19th cen- 
tury the liberal arts neant what also went by the name of classical education* 
What are the liberal arts today? I'd readily accept a wager that if everyone 
in this audience were to write out his definition of them weM find very 
little agreement* The nearest we'd come to a generally accepted definition 
would probably be. thlst the liberal arts are the subjects'^taught in so^alled 
liberal arts colleges* This latter appellationi by the way^ is only about 6$ 
years old and IsnH as widely employed as some seem to believe* 

Assumlrg that the liberal arts are the subjects taught In liberal arts ooUeges^ 
are chemistry and physios^ economics and psychologyi dramatics and physical edu- 
cation liberal arts? The doughty supporters of the classics of earlier times 
would have scorned the suggestion* This wouldn*t| of oourssi be of any oon* 
sequence if we today could agree on what we mean by the termi but we don*t 
and probably can*t* It served nobly for many centuries i but long ago It died 
of the infirmities of age and cries out to be burled* Its continued use not 
only betrays sentimental purposes but ilso contributes conspicuously to the 
snarled and baffled state of higher education* 
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-.li- 
lt seeas to ke that the tars liberal education needa the aame Idndneae and 
la I as I shall In due courae ahowi glrlng way to two other teroia. It fir&t 
appeared In the Engllah language In Shakespeare's time although Shakespeare 
hiaself nsTer employed lt« Nor did his scholarly contenporarles who produced 
the King Jsms version of tho Bible* Only an occasional writer penned It dur« 
Ing the next 2^0 years* Thus neither Uark Hopkins In hla Inaugural addreaa 
at WUllams In I856 nor Joalah Qulncy In his two-yolune hlst^y of Harvard pub« 
llshed In IBUO found any need of ualng the tern liberal education* 

Although the two writers of the extraordinarily influential Yale Report of 1628 
brandished the phrase to belabor education tendencies that they feared and 
hatedi it didn't achieve wide popularity until after the printing in this 
country of John Henry Newman's 18$2 Dublin lectures entitled The Idea of a 
University Defined and Illustrated * Beginning about then it took hold^ but a 
number of key educators avoided it seduous]y* Thus in his celebrated Inaugural 
address as President of Harvard in 1669 Charles W« Eliot made not a single 
reference to liberal education because, as he had earlier made clear, it meant 
to him what he considered to be the two greatest enemies of educational progress t 
first, classical education whose monopoly he sought to break and, second, the 
education of the gentleman, which he castigated as **beneath contenpt'^ in demo-* 
cratic America* 

Down to the mid-nineteenth century the liberal arts and liberal education meant 
the education, especially in the classical languages, of the men of leisure and 
economic self«sufflclency known as gentlemen* The Industrial Revolution and 
the Jacksonlans, however, so effectively banished the gentleman ft^om American 



life that Professor Charles E, Norton could observe to one of his Harvard classes 
about 1890 that "None of you, probably, has ever seen a gentleman." Today the 
concept of the gentleman has been even further limited to the courtesies of 
legislative bodies, to saluting audiences at the beginning of speeches, and in 
high-priced hotels to labelling half of some rather essential white-tiled rooms. 

Undoubtedly most of us would welcome more emphasis upon the gracious manners 
of the gentleman of blood, wealth, and leisure; but I know of no one who today 
believes that the prime purpose of higher education is to produce gentlemen. 
Nor are many still about who believe that the classical languages should again 
be the core of college and university curriculums. Those who do are unrecon- 
structable sentimentalists in the Deweyan sense; they cannot convert their 
deeply cherished subjective purposes into either projective or objective pur- 
poses because the rest of us stand in their way. 

-5- 

Some educators have tried and are still trying to rescue the term liberal educa- 
tion from its long aristocratic associations by defining it as liberating 
education. Such an effort in sports would call forth the^ exclamation "Nice 
try I" because it doesn't quite come off. Clearly all education is liberating 
as witness the student, for^example, who completes a course in automotive 
mechanics. In learning the principles of gasoline engines and the methods of 
keeping them in good repair, he is liberated from ignorance about such matters 
and is equipped to apply his knowledge for the benefit of his customers. 

Those who define liberal education as liberating education mean, of course, 
spiritual and high-level intellectual liberation which, they aver, can be 
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achieved only through the eubjeets that hare lately eone to be o«lled the 
hvnaaities* Hence they are dropping the tera liberal edueatioi^ and aubstitut^ 
Ing **hunani8tlo education^ and its oorrelatiTes* Ifhen half % doxen years agO| 
for exaeplei Stanford restructured its undergraduate work and for the first 
tine organized what would once have been called a college of arts and soiencea 
or a college of letters and soienoeSi it named the unit the College of Humani- 
ties and Science* 

This Is another nice tryi but the name *^the humanities*' has encountered 
difficulties not only because of its invidious implication that the sciences 
and social sciences are unhumanities if not inhumanities but also because 
some quite important people object to it« For exaa^lci acme yeara ago Ralph 
Barton Perry > eminent Harvard philosopher wrote < 

There has lately developed • practise of grouping departmenta 
under **divisionS|*^ a popular classification beingi physical 
soiencoi biological sclencot social science — ai^ *^tha humani* 
ties**' Now this is a moat extraordinary arrangement* In an 
institution which professes to exist for the purpose of inculcate, 
ing it^ liberal culture is only one quarter of the whole) and a 
nondescript quarter i occupying the place of a sort of rearguard 
appointed to pick up the stragglers and misfits which find no 
place higher vp in the procession* 

In the same vein John Ershine haa written that "I have no use for a def ini* 
tion of the humanities which excludes the sciences* Louis Pasteur is for 
. me one of the greatest of humanists*** In turn> ^Professor QilberC Chlnard 
of Prinoetcn has daclared that ^humanism is not a subject which can be 
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taughti but a state of alnd and a diaoiplina wbloh p^rmatea all hman «otiTl« 
tleat"* 

-6 • 

Tlia af fort to substituta thi phraae the huMnltlaa far the older tera liberal 
adueatlon bec<»n only about 30 years ago but haa been In coapetltion with tha 
nach older location general education*^ I aiqr ^mch older^ because until 
this preaant century the huaanitiea meant the Oraaco«Ronan clasaics and 
onl^ the Qraace«Rottan claasioa* Tha ten general eduoationi hcwoTer^ goes 
back in the tt/tm of **generil atudies^ to lfilton*a T raetata on Edueitlon vrit* 
tan in iSWi and had wide usage in its present form during the middle of tha 
19th centxiry« In hia inaugural address liark Hopkins discussed not liberal 
eduoatlon but general education, and so 33 years later did Charlaa W« Eliot 
in his inaag}^al« Beeause of the new leaae on life that Newman and his 
fallow-ithlnking contemporaries gave to liberal education/ ^genaral eduea« 
. tion*^ want into aclipse and had little Togua until about UO yeara ago« Than 
tha group known as functional eduoatora reintroduced it to dealgnate thair 
^at\)dant«needa curriculum*** 

Daapite the lowly atatus in the aeademlc world of the functional eduoatora^ 
tha tarm general edwation has again aohieTed wide currency in part becausa 
tha comaittea of Harrard professors which produced Oensral Bduoation in a 
yrae Sooiaty choae it a decade ago in preference to the term liberal edwa* 
tion« Ona of the serious limltationa of the term general eduoatloni howeYsri 
ia that it haa a number of contradictory meanlnga including these fourt 

U Tha functional curriculum emphaaising student needa* 
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2. The course in the typical collegii) which are prtearily 
preparatory for adranoed couraes or which are admittedly 
pre«profeaalonal • 

3« The unitary general education coirsei taught at Harvard and 
a nuaber of other institutions which have appeared to counters- 
act the powerful trend toward making all courses either 
preparatory or definitely specialited« 

l4« The Integrated general education programs of Columbiai ChicagCf 
and a few other colleges and universitiest 

Some of the proponents of the humanities limit the meaning of general educa« 
tion to the functional curriculum which they abhor, bat others consider the 
humanities to be a division of general education* In any event, whenever I 
read the words general education or hear anyone use them, I must determine 
which meaning is intended* This does not make for easy comunication andf 
further, the term has another potent count against itt it does not in itself 
suggsst the breadth and depth of understanding and committment that our best 
colleges seek to give their students before they begin their specialised 
career education* 

The history of the phrase makes it clear that it means the education of the 
generality of people in the generality or commonality of knowledge, sklUet 
and attitudes} but good higher education seeks to give students not only cooh 
monallty bat also breadth and depth beyond that possessed by the generality 
of people* Indeed, this has bsen one of the two essential purposss of higher 
education sines it bsgan in the western world four centuries before Christf 
ths other being epeoialised preparation for careers* 

• 

As far as I can discover no one has thought up a generally acceptable name 
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for ths purpose of educating students for breadth of coomonalitx, and so I 
h«TO been calling It education for adyanced coaaionallty* Bjr coononallty I 
mean the nonMpeclallMd knowledge, skills^ and' attitudes needed by OToryone} 
and the adjective advanced smans broad, wide, and ^ for skills and attitudes r* 
also deep* I do not belleye that this cuibersome naw will be popular, and 
30 Vm hopefully waiting for a better one to eaerge» I have found none In 
exploring .the historic continuoA* 

- 7 - 

It nay seem that I put undue stress on names, and beyond doubt soae of you 
are thinking of Shakespeare *s lines 

What^s in a name? that which we call a rose 

By any other name would smell as sweet««»« 
Shakespeare, however, dldn^t really believe that as witness his mary other 
passages about names and naming* Literature teems with discussions of naming, 
and Arom the large number that I*ve been collecting I quote two which seem to 
me to be especially pregnant with wisdom* The first comes from one of the 
poems of James Russell Lowell and reads: 

Let us speak plain: there is more force in names 

Than most men dream of} and a lie may keep 

Its throne a whole age longer if it skulk 

Behind the shield of some falr-eeeming name* 
Samuel Butler wrote the other* '^ The Ancient Uariner ,** he observed, '^would 
not have taken so well if it had been called The Old Sailor* *^ 

Names attract or repel, and fortunate is the enterprise whose name^ units its 
friends* Unhappily, many of the names we use in education sunder people into 
warring factions, and sosMhow we need to end the resulting battles and bitterness 



)fy prdpoaeA **adv«nced coamonallty** probably inn^t the name thet will unify 
the aeverel groupa concerned with the non»vocatlonal purpoaea ef collegea 
and ixnlveraltlea} but if we can agree about the urgent need of finding a 
good name^ perhapa the rig^t one will one day appear* 

Kaanwhlle nay I auggeat that a noat eaaentlal element of comon^lity la 
oommon courteay of which we need more In educational dlacuaalona^ that the 
adherents of the term liberal education recall that one of the ancient and 
|pa* continuing meanlnga of liberal la generoua, and that the proponenta of 
the humdnltlea meditate more frequently upon the humllltlea# 

People aome times refer to higher education aa the higher learning, but collegea 
and unlveraitiea are much more than knowledge factories; they are teatamenta 
to man's perennial struggle to make a better world for himaelf, hla children 
and his chlldren'a children* Thla, Indeed, la their sovereign purpose* They 
are great fortifications against ignorance and irratlonalltyt but they are 
more than places of the higher learning ^ they are centera and aymbols of 
man* 8 higher yearning* 

Weatern College Association 
Los Angeles, California 
March 25, 1955 
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